By MANIRA WILSON 


VERNON — Rockville, which over 
the last 25 years has watched its neigh- 
borhoods crumble, its businesses falter 
and its middle class residents flee, is 
starting the decade with new spirit. 


“Rockville is not dead,’ Assistant 
Town Planner Francis Armentano said 
recently. “The problem is that many 
people perceive it to be dead.” 


Perceptions of a high crime rate, 
~ housing beyond repair and commercial 

_and industrial failures have contributed 
to the Rockville section’s decline, resi- 
dents and town officals have said. 


But a small, growing group is start- 
ing to fight to clear away those percep- 
tions. “If we can promote the vitality of 
Rockville and make it aesthetically 
pleasing, it will become a very attrac- 
tive place for people to shop, as well as 
live and work,” Armentano said. 


A “rekindling of spirit” can be seen in 
the successful Rockville festivals spon- 
sored for two years by the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce; the growth in num- 
ber and strength of neighborhood 
groups; the conversion of the former 
U.S. Envelope mill into apartments for 
the elderly, and the commercial and 
residential support for a new Revital- 
ization Task Force formed recently by 
Vernon Mayor Marie Herbst. 


Rockville “hit bottom” late last year, 
Mrs. Herbst said recently, but now it is 
starting to climb out of the economic 
and social depression that began in the 
1950s when the once-thriving woolen 
and cotton mills closed and moved 
south where labor and production costs 
were cheaper. 


Located in the northeast corner of 
Vernon, Rockville was incorporated as 
a city in 1889 when “the need was felt 
for a paid police force to control the 
hoodlum element, better lighting facili- 
ties and increased fire protection and 
the establishment of a modern sewer 
system, . .,” according to a book on Ver- 
non’s history. The city was consolidated 
with the town of Vernon in 1965. 


Rockville residents today also want 
more police protection, newer and 
brighter street lights and upgraded 
streets and sidewalks. 


; From 1821, when the first woolen 
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Village Street, once one of the worst sections of Rockville, has been upgraded by long time residents and newcomers who have taken advantage of government-sponsored 
programs to rehabilitate their houses. 


mill opened on the banks of the Hock- 
anum River, to about 1955, Rockville 
was the center of regional commercial, 
industrial and social affairs. In 1950, 
Rockville had 8,016 residents com- 
ared with 2,099 in rural Vernon. Now, 
lanning Department estimates give 
Rockville 10,334 residents, about a 
third of the town’s 29,000 population. 


Urban renewal in the 1960s and other 
revitalization efforts in the early 1970s 
— aimed mainly at recapturing Rock- 
ville’s role as a regional shopping dis- 
trict — resulted in few lasting gains. 


The current rejuvenation effort be- 


gan in 1976 with the town’s federally-, 


funded housing rehabilitation pro- 
grams. The programs aid homeowners 
and landlords in repairing their deterio- 
rated housing. 


In 1976, the Planning Department es- 
timated that only 37 percent of Rock- 


ville’s 3,850 dwelling units were owner- 
occupied single-family houses. Most of 
those, 86 percent, were in good condi- 
tion. Of the 2,418 rental units, 43 per- 
cent were in fair condition or worse. 


Since 1976, the investor-owned hous- 


ing rehabilitation program has generat- 


ed $786,498 in private rehabilitation 
funding in addition to the $169,000 of 
federal grant money spent by the town, 
according to the latest program report. 
The town has spent $331,992 in federal 
money on the owner-occupied program. 
Private funding has added $121,600 to 
the total amount of rehabilitation work 
done under that program, the report 
said. 


As the appearances of the housing 
has improved, the pride and spirit of the 
neighborhoods also has increased dur- 
ing the past four years. Young, middle 
class families are being enticed back to 


the center, where housing prices are 
lower than in other parts of Vernon and 
surrounding towns, town officials have 
said. An eight-room house in Rockville 
sold last fall for $43,900. In Vernon, 
where most houses are newer, similar 
size homes were averaging about 
$60,000. 


The new spirit in the neighborhoods 
has led to the formation of six neighbor- 
hood as tions during the past 18 
months. Most are patterned after the 
Northwest Rockville Neighborhood As- 
sociation, which started in 1972 but 
kept to itself until about 1976 when 
members Game out in support of the 
community development programs. 


A United Neighborhoods organiza- 
tion was formed in September to work 
on common problems such as poor 


neighborhood images, idle youths, van- 


dalism and related public disturbances. 





and needed public services such as po- 
lice patrols and sidewalks. 


“Rockville’s a lot more vital than it 
has been for the last 10 or 20 years,” 
said Robert Hurd, a town councilman 
and leader of the Northwest group. “I 
think the decline has bottomed out and I 
see it turning around to some extent.” 


Rockville’s future probably will be as 
a neighborhood commercial center if 
the residential sections continue to sta- 
bilize and the price of gasoline makes 
residents look closer to home for basic 
eg, Hurd and other officials have 
said. 


An immediate goal of the mayor’s 
task force and town leaders is to rebuild 
residents’ confidence in the police. Al- 
though police statistics show that Rock- 
ville doesn’t have the highest crime 
rate in town, many residents feel under- 
protected, especially because of the nu- 
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merous youth-related problems and ar- 
sons of four major Rockville building in 
the last 13 months. The last fire, Nov. 
18 at the Prichard building resulted in 
one death. 


Community outrage about that death 
provided the final incentive for the lat- 
est revitalization study. 


John Carter, president of Roosevelt 
Mills, one of the few surviving textile 
firms, has been named chairman of the 
task force which held its first meeting 
Jan. 28. 


For the first time in many years, the 
business, industrial, residential and 
governmental segments of Rockville 
are working together, Mrs. Herbst said. 
This time, she said, Rockville residents 
will get more than another empty 
study. This time they will get a “list of 
things that they can write ‘done’ after.” 





